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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

The Advent of Mr. Granville Barker. — A New Opera at the Metropolitan. — 
" Marie-Odile " : a Fable for Pharisees. 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



When Androcles and his friend Tommy the Lion waltzed 
rapturously off the stage at the end of the first act of Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker's production of Shaw's play, followed by Megaera's 
furious cry of "Coward!" and the audience at Wallack's 
burst into a joyous roar of delighted appreciation, Mr. Barker's 
ambitious and long-awaited enterprise was saved. It was 
saved from the clutches of the faddists and poseurs, the pr4cieux, 
the pseudo - intellectuals, who would smother all important 
esthetic innovations with their clamorous and unintelligent 
adulation. Those amusing but pestiferous folk had threatened 
to wreck Mr. Barker's season by the amiable but calamitous 
process of making a cult of him and his proceedings; and who 
shall deny that it was Tommy and Androcles who saved the 
English producer from this tragic end? For, enormously to the 
surprise of the faddists, it was apparent before Mr. Barker's 
first night was half over that here was something that, in the 
producer's own words, was just "good fun" — fun de luxe, to be 
sure: delightful and finely flavored and exquisitely adorned 
fun; yet something that might be heartily relished even by 
that fabulous being (if he is not fabulous, he is at least never 
self-confessed), the "low-brow." 

We have said that Mr. Barker's unexpected triumph was 
won to the tune of Tommy's adorable purring and Megaera's 
wild cry that Androcles was a coward because, though he 
hadn't danced with her for years, he was now dancing with 
"a great brute beast whom he hadn't known for ten minutes." 
But it is more accurate to say that it was won even earlier 
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in the evening, when, after an unforgetable hour of fun, the 
unhappy Master Botal, finally cured of the affliction of a 
garrulous spouse by the attainment of voluntary deafness, 
paused a moment in his jubilant dance and begged the 
audience to "pardon the author's shortcomings." It was 
apparent that no indulgence was necessary, either for M. 
Anatole France and his play after (so he says) Rabelais, "The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife," or for the merry and beauti- 
ful production it had received at the hands of Mr. Barker. 
Clearly there was nothing forbiddingly rarefied or esoteric about 
these entertaining proceedings; this was merely a gay farce in 
the medieval manner, set upon the stage with extraordinary 
charm and effectiveness, and acted with a perfection of ensemble 
that was a continual delight. Here also, of course, were those 
departures from the conventional stagecraft which have made 
Mr. Barker the most widely discussed metteur-en-sc&ne in Eng- 
land : here were the platform-stage with its Elizabethan ' ' apron, ' ' 
the decorative rather than pictorial treatment of scenery, the 
absence of footlights, with the illumination coming from a 
remote point in the balcony, and, finally, the sense of a vigorous 
and poetically imaginative intelligence pervading, ordering, and 
unifying the whole. Here, in short, was "the new stagecraft " — 
which is not so new as it is admirable. That these methods and 
devices suited ideally the two plays chosen by Mr. Barker to 
inaugurate his season (as we write, his version of the "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream" is still undisclosed) is obvious to the 
least perceptive. There has been some doubt concerning their 
adaptability to plays of a different order. But no one who 
witnessed Mr. Barker's wholly satisfying production of "The 
Great Adventure" at the Kingsway Theater in London a year 
and a half ago will feel any serious doubts over Mr. Barker's 
possession of common sense and a sense of humor. He will 
naturally not mount "The Madras House" as he has mounted 
"Androcles and the Lion." 

The little medieval fable which Prof. Curtis Hidden Page has 
concocted from Anatole France's La comfflie de celui qui ipousa 
unefemme muette is sheer farce; but no one save Anatole France 
could have invented it: its blend of irony and wit, its humor 
that is both rich and adroit, the delicate art of its contrivance — 
all these show the crafty hand of that mocking and fantastic 
spirit. Shaw's play — done for the first time here by Mr. Barker 
— is stronger meat. One cannot resist the temptation of saying 
that "Androcles" is pure Shaw — a completely characteristic 
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outgiving. Despite the cloud of controversial and expository 
dust which he has stirred up along the highways of criticism, 
there is really, as we have said before in this place, only one 
indefeasible attitude to hold regarding Mr. Shaw. It is as 
otiose to see in him a dazzling though somewhat disturbing 
mountebank as it is to consider him a prophet and philosopher 
whose every dictum is to be accepted absolutely au s&rieux. 
We all know that he has derived infinite joy from a knowledge 
of the fact that he is widely regarded, among a class of persons 
whom he quite honestly despises, as being in the same case as 
Andrew Undershaft in his "Major Barbara," of whom the 
excellent Lady Britomart observes that "he is always most 
clever and unanswerable when he is defending nonsense and 
wickedness." That is a conception of himself which Mr. Shaw, 
one fancies, is far from averse to fostering; and it suggests, for 
those who care to apply it, the key to a just apprehension of him. 
We have always insisted that he is at bottom a poet, a man of 
extreme intensity and sensitiveness of feeling; but he is also a 
moralist with an insatiable and inextinguishable flair for comedy: 
a more painfully and utterly inharmonious blend of character- 
istics than which it would be difficult to conceive. It follows, 
quite simply and as a matter of course, that Mr. Shaw is forced 
into a nervous and fidgety dread of parody or derision; he is 
mortally afraid that we will accuse him of taking himself with an 
excess of seriousness, or that we will burlesque him. Therefore, 
he is perpetually engaged in forestalling us by obligingly bur- 
lesquing himself. Hence his exuberant impertinence, his elab- 
orate audacity, his heaven-storming insolence — in short, all that 
in him which scandalizes the orthodox, enrages the unsym- 
pathetic, and — sometimes — distresses the candid friend. That he 
would doubtless repudiate any such conception of his activities 
as engagingly and effectively as he would controvert any other 
confident or positive exegesis, and with his usual ignorance of 
the fact that he is least prepossessing when he is most airily 
and blithely self-conscious, does not necessarily invalidate it. 

He has never been more patently himself than in " Androcles 
and the Lion," with its riotous jumble of styles and methods 
— now farce, now melodrama, now satire, now thesis-play. 
It is a miracle of the heterogeneous. It is as full of ideas, of 
what Rossetti called "fundamental brain-stuff," as it will hold. 
It is often uproariously absurd, yet sometimes it takes the 
breath with an exaltation of thought and utterance that are 
nothing short of inspired. So it happens that the same play 
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includes the inimitable Tommy — drollest, most winsome, most 
captivating of all stage animals — and the noble and candid 
Lavinia, who gives away that inconvenient and embarrassing 
fact which Mr. Shaw is at such elaborate pains, when he is on 
his guard, to conceal: the fact that he is, aufond and incurably, 
a poet. In proof of which, hear him in Lavinia's answers to 
her "handsome captain." 

To apportion the honors among the participants in these 
two productions is difficult; for all are as near perfection as 
the most exacting could ask — from Miss McCarthy with her 
fine Lavinia, and Mr. Heggie with his consummate Master 
Botal and Androcles, and Mr. Phil Dwyer with his marvelous 
Lion, to Mr. Robert E. Jones, who "decorated" with a beauty 
at once sober and rich the play of Anatole France, and Mr. 
Albert Rothenstein, who wrought with equal felicity and im- 
agination the designs and hues for "Androcles." 

The best thing that can be said of "Mme. Sans-Gene," 
the new opera by Umberto Giordano which the Metropolitan 
has lately added to its repertoire, is that it might have been a 
good opera if it were not for its music. That conclusion is, of 
course, a little rough on Giordano; for all operas exist because 
of their music, and for no other reason whatsoever. "The 
Magic Flute" still lives, a century and a quarter old, despite a 
preposterous libretto; Weber's "Euryanthe" is still vital, in 
defiance of the absurd "book" of Helmine von Chezy; Wagner, 
with his fatuous dream of a union of all the arts, survives in the 
opera-house because the wondrous enchantment of his music 
persuades us to endure the longueurs of his cumbersome dramatic 
structures. We have heard concert performances of " Parsifal," 
with the Reine Thor in evening clothes and white kid gloves, 
that were deeply and thrillingly impressive; yet who could 
endure a stage performance of "Parsifal" were it not for 
its magnificent music? Who could tolerate "Tristan" were it 
not for the transfiguring genius of Wagner the poet in tones? 
No — Wagner the theoretician was wrong: opera is not drama; 
it is not drama plus music, plus poetry, plus painting, plus 
sculpture. It is music. It is, as the early Wagnerians used to 
say contemptuously of pre-Wagnerian opera, a "concert in cos- 
tume." We tolerate the drama — action and text and scenery 
— for the sake of the music, and the emotion that is implicit in 
the music. It matters not what metaphysical subtleties are 
spun by Tristan and Isolde in their nocturnal encounter; we 
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know only that the music speaks to us with entrancing eloquence 
of the longing and the ecstasy of a man and woman in love. 

So with "Mme. Sans-Gene." If Giordano were Puccini, 
with Puccini's power of writing terse, vivid, trenchant musical 
prose, and his still more valuable power of writing impassioned 
and not too subtle musical poetry, there might have been a 
different tale to tell. There is not much doubt that Puccini 
could achieve artistic prosperity with any libretto he chose to 
lay his hands upon — unless his evil genius should tempt him to 
ape the manner of a brother composer, as he aped Debussy 
(with results as droll as they were deplorable) in his "Girl of 
the Golden West." Yet even in that amorphous score, Puccini, 
when he saw fit to write in the style that is natural to him, 
accomplished wonders in his setting of a play which is about 
as well suited to lyrico-dramatic treatment as Mark Twain's 
story of the immortal frog of Calaveras. The trouble with 
"Mme. Sans-Gene" is that the music gets under the feet 
of the play. It would be a pure delight again to observe the 
humors of the lovable Caterina's encounter with the ladies of 
the court, and her still more engrossing encounter with Napoleon 
(as Miss Farrar irresistibly portrays them), if the dull and 
common music of Giordano were not continually intrusive. 
For the libretto which Renato Simoni has derived from the 
famous play of Sardou and Moreau is not a bad one. At 
least, like the curate's egg, it is only bad in spots. It has 
considerable humor, some charm, and some degree of dramatic 
tension. Its gravest defect is that it does not imperatively 
cry aloud for musical enlargement. A good opera-book, as 
Mr. Henderson has memorably said, "must not only make room 
for great music, but must inspire it." Any one who remembers 
the dramatic material with which Sardou and Moreau dealt 
in their famous comedy will see that it could hardly yield a 
libretto fulfilling this requirement. Save for a few brief pas- 
sages, it neither invites nor demands great music; and Giordano 
is not sufficiently gifted to take advantage of these brief oppor- 
tunities, not to speak of his inability to adorn the book with a 
musical power and loveliness which it does not in itself provoke. 

The motives of impresarios are frequently baffling. It would 
be hard to say whether the course of the Metropolitan is more 
mysterious in the case of the important operas it does not mount 
or in the case of the unimportant ones it does mount. The 
reason why "Mme. Sans-Gene" was chosen for the high honor 
of a production does not plainly meet the eye — unless it was to 
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provide Miss Farrar with a part which she handles inimitably, 
to be sure, but which is far from showing her at her best. It 
cannot have been because the musical public of New York 
was obviously hungering and thirsting to hear more of 
Giordano's music. We already know it well. Three of his 
operas have been given, and well given, in New York. We have 
heard his "Andrea Chenier," his "Fedora," his "Siberia." 
None has displayed ability above the mediocre. None has 
intrigued the affections of the musical public. When you have 
said that he writes with facility, with technical competence of 
a kind, you have said about all that even the friendliest criticism 
can find to say in approbation. It would be indulgent to dis- 
cern in Giordano any of the qualities that have set apart certain 
of his countrymen who are also his contemporaries. He has 
none of Mascagni's crude force, and he is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with Puccini; for, second-rate though he is, 
Puccini is always, at his best, the master of a pungent and 
individual style — there is no one who speaks with just his 
accent, whether you find the accent wholly to your taste or not. 
Giordano is a young — or youngish — man. He is not yet forty- 
eight. He is three years younger than Richard Strauss, five 
years younger than Debussy ;' yet his music sounds tragically old. 
Hearing it, you would say that he stands — proudly or indiffer- 
ently — wholly aside from the current of musical modernity. 
Save for a single audacious fling which he permits himself — a 
momentary toying with that notorious "whole-tone scale" 
which will always, to this generation at least, evoke the slyly 
satirical countenance of Debussy — he writes, for the most 
part, in the manner of the early eighteen-nineties, though now 
and again he threatens to lapse into harmonic refinements 
which he perhaps regards as a sop to contemporaneous taste. 
But it is not, we hasten to say, because Giordano does not write 
in the modern vein of Richard Strauss or of Claude Debussy 
that we find little to praise in him. On the contrary, we share 
with most admirers of these great masters of the musical present 
a cordial abhorrence of those who play the "sedulous ape" to 
them. What we regret in the music of Giordano is its emptiness 
and its impotence. It is vacuous with the pathetic vacuity of 
the gaze of the blind. It is blank, and it is inarticulate. No 
loveliness, no beauty — austere or grave, passionate or voluptu- 
ous — speaks out of it; and its lack of expressional capacity is 
remarkable — witness the futile endeavor to characterize, in the 
last act, the presence of the Emperor. One does not, of course, 
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expect to come upon masterpieces at every turn of the road; 
nor would it be reasonable to chide our august operatic institu- 
tion because the new works it produces are not always emana- 
tions of genius. Music that is either subtle or profound is no 
commoner to-day than it ever was. But so long as one may 
point to conspicuous works of genius which the Metropolitan 
has never mounted, certain of the curious will continue to wonder 
why that admirable establishment wastes its energies upon such 
unrewarding material as "Mme. Sans-Gene." 

It all happened because Marie-Odile, the tender-hearted 
little novice in the Alsatian convent, would not obey the hard 
and tyrannical Mother Superior. Marie-Odile's pet pigeon, her 
beloved St. Francis — he was the brown one — had been ordered 
killed by the Mother Superior, who regarded pet pigeons only 
as potential food for the refectory table, and who was determined 
to teach Marie-Odile to "love nothing but her Maker" — to "pre- 
vail against all vain promptings of the flesh." So Marie-Odile, 
frightened, heavy-hearted, rebellious, hides herself in the loft 
so that she shall not be compelled to carry the Mother Superior's 
lethal order to doddering old Peter, the gardener, who is to act as 
St. Francis's executioner. So it falls out that when news reaches 
the convent that the French have suffered defeat and the 
Uhlans are approaching (for it is the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War), the nuns, unable to discover the little novice, depart in 
terrified haste; and when the Prussians arrive they find the 
convent deserted save for old Peter, the pigeons murmuring 
among the trees of the garden, and Marie-Odile. 

Marie-Odile had often wondered if all men were like the 
ancient and half-witted Peter, or perhaps like old Father Fisher, 
the chaplain, for she knows even less of the world than her 
brown pigeon, St. Francis — at least he has been up among the 
branches and has spread his wings over the fields and woods. 
Perhaps, if all men are not like Peter or Father Fisher (she has 
been assured of this by her gentle friend, Sister Louise), then 
perhaps they are like St. Michael, splendid with sword and 
armor, whose picture hangs on the wall. So when Corporal 
Meissner, of the invading Prussians, young and tall and hero- 
ically martial, confronts her suddenly in the sunlit quiet of the 
refectory, she kneels to him in worship, for of course he must be 
St. Michael. 

"I feel," Marie-Odile had mused when she thought of the 
Mother Superior's stern command to love nothing but her 
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Maker — "I feel as if there must be something else." And after 
the soldiers have departed, young Corporal Meissner remains 
behind Math the little novice, and Marie-Odile finds that "some- 
thing else" of which she had vaguely dreamed; for we leave 
her, as the curtain falls upon the second act, looking with 
rapturous and candid happiness up into the face of her St. 
Michael in the flesh. "Ah!" she sighs gently, "it is sweet 
to be kissed by a man." 

A year passes, and the war is over, and the nuns come back 
to the convent, to find Marie-Odile and old Peter and the 
pigeons just as they were — save that a miracle has happened, 
says the little novice, for Heaven has sent her a child, and she 
shows it joyously to the sisters. And then, of course, the 
horrified sisters do what you expect them to do — they denounce 
her bitterly and order her from the convent that has been so 
foully and wickedly contaminated; for has she not desecrated 
their sacred precincts? So Marie-Odile departs, wonder- 
ingly, whispering gently and reasurringly to the baby in her 
arms, still perversely unaware of sin, and leaving us to ponder 
again that ancient problem, Who are the pure in heart? Per- 
haps we shall be led to believe that of all sins the only unpardon- 
able ones are bigotry and self-righteousness and uncharitable- 
ness. Perhaps we shall even find ourselves believing — what 
is indeed preposterous — that human passion, and bodily tender- 
ness, and the yielding of love to love, are not unholy in the 
sight of God; and we like to imagine the kindly Sister Louise 
murmuring reverently to herself as she watches Marie-Odile 
depart with that serene radiance in her face: "As the wings of 
doves over their nestlings, and the mouths of their nestlings 
toward their mouths, so also are the wings of the Spirit over my 
heart." 

To appreciate how moving and memorable these happen- 
ings really are, it is necessary to witness them at the Belasco 
Theater, where Miss Frances Starr and Mrs. Dellenbaugh and 
Miss Wainwright and Jerome Patrick and the others are exhibit- 
ing this rare and beautiful play of Mr. Knoblauch's — a play so 
touching and fine and true, so austerely remote from sentimen- 
talism and insipidity, so exquisitely tactful in its restraint, so 
delicate in its touch, that only a rendering as perfect as Mr. 
Belasco and his thrice-admirable players give could communi- 
cate its potency and its haunting charm. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



